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INTRODUCTION 

pee Japanese game of I-Go is of great antiquity, 

probably the oldest in existence. It originates 
from China where it is called Wei-Chi, and accord- 
ing to legend, was invented by a Chinese emperor 
more than 2000 years before Christ. In neighbor- 
ing countries it has been known for many centuries; 
it was thus introduced into Japan about 1200 
years ago and has become so popular there that 
-it is now considered, not without justification, as the 
national game of Japan. In that country the game 
has reached its highest development, so that today 
the Japanese masters excel the best Chinese players. 


Furthermore, in Japan it is of such general popu- - 


larity that you will hardly find anyone who does not 
have at least a rudimentary knowledge of the game, 
while in its mother-country, China, it is little known 
outside the small circle of the highly educated. 
Despite the great antiquity of the game and the 
prominent part it has occupied for centuries among 
the pastimes of the East, a description of it in a 
European language did not appear before the latter 
part of the 19th century. Since then textbooks have 
been published every now and then, both in English 
and German, but the game has nevertheless re- 
mained practically unknown to the general public 
both in this country and in Europe. In Germany, 
where the first book on the game was published 
about 50 years ago, the number of devotees has 
grown steadily, but very slowly; today there are 
perhaps two to three hundred players. The board 
and men, required to play the game, are not on the 
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market. a3 far as we know, and no serious effort has 
been made to popularize it. In England, on the 
other hand, the equipment has recently been put on 
the market and it is to be hoped that other countries 
will soon follow the example, so that in time I-Go 
may take the place it deserves, also in the Western 
world, at the very top of the list of games of skill; 
for, beyond doubt, no finer game was ever invented. 

It is strange that this marvelous game has so 
long been ignored by the Western world. The main 
reason is, no doubt, that foreigners, living in the 
East, have received but little encouragement, if they 
have shown any curiosity in regard to it. The 
Chinese or Japanese have usually hinted that the 
game was too difficult, too deep to be grasped by the 
Occidental mind. Foreigners, therefore, got the im- 
pression that the rules were so complicated, that it 
required considerable study to learn them, while, 
ag a matter of fact, they are quite simple; they can 
be explained in a few minutes and are easily remem- 
bered. To become an expert player is another 
matter; that may require years of assiduous study. 
But anybody who has mastered the rudiments of 
the game will find, that of all the games of skill in 
existence, none offers such variety, such exciting 
complexity, such beauty of conception. 

In the present booklet we shall try to give the 
reader that rudimentary knowledge of the game 
which is necessary to appreciate its possibilities. 
The rules and fundamental terms are explained in 
Part I; after this has been studied a game may 
actually be played. 
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In Part II the reader will find some of the first 
principles of attack and defense explained, while 
Part III contains a short description of the three 
phases through which a game passes, together with 
some general advice to the beginner. 


mee 
FIG. 1 
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PART I 


BOARD AND COUNTERS 


The game is played by two players, each of whom 
has 180 men of a color at his disposal, playing one 
black and the other white. For the sake of sim- 
plicity the players will therefore be referred to 
in the following pages as Black and White, respec- 
tively. 

During the game the men are placed, one by one, 
on a board which is divided into squares by 19 hori- 
zontal and 19 vertical lines. The men are placed on 
the points of intersection, not within the squares. 
The number of places on which the men may be 
played is therefore 19 times 19 or 361 in all, as the 
points in the four corners and along the four border 
lines are included. 

A diagram of the board is shown in Fig. 1. The 
nine points of intersection that are specially marked 
are the “handicap points.” Their use will be ex- 
plained later in the section on handicaps. They also 
act as “mile-stones,” in dividing the large surface 
into smaller sections, so that the distances between 
various points are more easily perceived. 


A GAME OF CONQUEST 
The object of the game is to obtain vacant ter- 
ritory, surrounded in such a manner, that it is safe 


against attack. The battle between the players is 
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based on the capture of each other’s men. I-Go is 
thus a game of war or conquest. It may be compared 
with the invasion of a new uninhabited continent by 
two contending people. In the beginning they settle 
near the coasts, avoiding each other as long as there 
seem to be space enough for everybody; but as more 
and more men arrive, each people trying to secure 
as much land as possible, war becomes inevitable. 
One group of settlers try to enlarge their territory 
at the expense of the nearest enemy-settlement by 
surrounding the land and capturing the people. The 
agegressor’s settlements are attacked in turn, and 
fighting for life and death soon goes on on many 
fronts all over the continent, except in places where 
one or the other party has succeeded in entrenching 
itgelf so well that an attack would only result in 
needless slaughter without a chance of winning the 
position. 

By and by the fighting abates, as more and more 
territory is invaded, fought over and captured for 
good by one or the other party. Peace is finally con- 
cluded, and the people who has succeeded in taking 
the largest territory is considered the victor. 


THE RULES OF I-GO 


- Before explaining the rules governing the play, 
we shall try to give an outline of them, as summary 
as possible, so that the reader may at once get a 
bird’s eye view of the campaign to be fought and 
does not lose sight of the ultimate goal, while study- 
ing the separate rules and other details of the game, 
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The rules of I-Go are as follows: 

(1) The players move in turn placing one man 
at a time on any vacant point he may choose, except 
in the situation called the “knot’’ and on points on 
which a move would be equivalent to ‘suicide’. 

(2) Black has the first move except when 
handicaps are given, in which case White moves 
first. 

(8) The object of the game is to obtain as 
much territory as possible, by surrounding it in 
such a manner that it is safe against attack. 

(4) The size of each player’s territory is de- 
termined at the end of the game, by the number of 
vacant points surrounded by him in various parts 
of the board, after the “dead” and captured men 
have been disposed of as explained below under (9). 

(5) The players capture each other’s men by 
surrounding them on all sides, i. e. in horizontal and 
vertical direction. To capture a group of men the 
attacking party must leave no vacant points within 
the group or between the surrounded men and the 
surrounding cordon. 

(6) The captured men are removed from the 
board by the captor immediately upon the comple- 
tion of the encirclement. 

(7) Men which are not actually captured but 
are abandoned within enemy territory, because sav- 
ing them from capture is considered as impossible, 
are “dead”. They are removed from the board at 
the end of the game. 

(8) The game is at an end when the opposing 
groups of men are in complete contact with each 
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other, and when the players agree that their respec- 
tive territories are impregnable. 

(9) At the end of the game, after the dead men 
have been removed from the board, Black places the 
dead and captured white men on vacant points 
within White’s territories, while White places the 
dead and captured black men on vacant points 
within Black’s territories. 

(10) The score is finally made up by counting 
the total number of vacant points each player has 
obtained. To facilitate the count, the men on the 
board are rearranged in such a manner that the 
territories become rectangular in shape, preferably 
with one side of each rectangle containing 5 or 10 
vacant points. 


(11) The player who has obtained the largest _ 


territory, determined as described above, is the 
winner. 


RULES AND TERMS EXPLAINED 


Connection or Communication 


The horizontal and vertical lines on the board 
are like lines of communication along which connec- 
tion may be established between men of the same 
color. Two black men, for instance, which adjoin 
each other on the same line, as in Fig. 2, are con- 
nected; they are in communication. If they adjoin 
each other diagonally, as shown in Fig. 3, they are 
not connected, but communication between them 
may be established by means of a black man on 
a or b. 
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This conception of connection or communication 
is very important, as men which are not connected 
can be captured separately, while connected men 
can only be captured all together. 


Capture 
Capture of Single Men 
The capture of a single man is effected by cutting 
off the lines of communication in all four directions. 
In Fig. 4 is shown a black man completely sur- 


rounded by four white men, which cut off the lines 
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of communication and therefore capture it. The 
capture is effected when the last of the four white 
men is placed in position; the black man is then 
removed from the board. 

To capture a single man at a distance from the 
border lines. requires at least four opposing men. 

If the man to be taken is on a point of the border 
line, as the black man shown in Fig. 5, only three 
men are necessary for its capture, as there are only 
three lines of communication to cut off. 

A man on a corner point may be captured by 
means of two men only, as shown in Fig. 6. 


Capture of Solid Groups 

A solid group of men consists of men of the same 
color in connection with each other and with no 
inside vacant points. Such a group is captured by 
cutting off all lines of communication on all sides, 
leaving no vacant points between the men of the 
group and the surrounding cordon. 

Fig. 7 shows a solid group of four black men 
captured by the minimum number of white men. 

In order to capture the group of black men shown 
in Fig. 8, it is necessary to place a white man on a. 

A black man played on a, Fig. 8, would also result 
in the complete encirclement of the black group, but 
such a move is not allowed, as it would be equivalent 
to “suicide”, which is prohibited as mentioned in 
rule (1) above. 

Capture of Groups with Inside Vacant Points 

If a connected group of men surrounds a terri- 


tory of one or more vacant points, it may be cap- 
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tured by cutting off all lines of communication both 
outside and inside the group, leaving no vacant 
points between the men of the group and the 
captor’s men. 

In Fig. 9 is shown a connected group of seven 
black men with one inside vacant point a. In order 
to capture the group White must first play on the 
point b, to complete the cordon surrounding the 
black group from the outside. The capture may 
then be effected with a white man on a, which com- 
pletes the encirclement on the inside. Immediately 
upon the placing of the white man on a, the seven 
black men become captives and are removed from 
the board. 

As long as the point marked 6b is vacant and 
the outside cordon consequently incomplete, White 
cannot play on a, as this point is completely sur- 
rounded by Black and the move would be equivalent 
to suicide. 

If the black group contains two connected vacant 
points, the outside cordon needs not be complete 
before White plays on one of these. To effect the 
capture, however, White must first complete the out- 
side encirclement, and then: fill the second vacant 
point. 

The Knot 

In the situation shown in Fig. 10, which is called 
a knot, Black is in a position to capture one white 
man by playing on a, a point which, before Black’s 
move, is completely surrounded by white men. After 
Black’s move the situation is as shown in Fig. 11; 
White is in a position to recapture the black man 
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played on a, Fig. 10. However, according to the rule 
of the knot, White is not allowed to play on a, Fig. 
11, immediately after Black’s move on 4, Fig. 10. 
He must first move somewhere else, make a side- 
move, so that Black gets a chance to save the black 
man, by playing himself on a, Fig. 11, if he wishes 
to do so. 

If Black does not take advantage of White’s side- 
move but plays himself somewhere else on the board, 


White may play on a, Fig. 11, and recapture the 


black man. The situation then becomes the same 
as that shown in Fig. 10. It is now Black, who 
according to the rule of the knot must make a side- 
move before playing on a, Fig. 10. 

A knot on the border line is shown in Fig. 12, 
and one in the corner in Fig. 18. 

In the knot situation only one black and one 
white man is captured and recaptured. A situation 
which must not be mistaken for a knot is shown in 
Fig. 14. Black captures more than one man when 
playing on a. White is therefore allowed to recap- 
ture at once, without any preliminary side-move. 
If the two moves in question are carried out, the 
original situation does not recur as it did in the case 
of the knot. 

Another illustration is given in Fig. 15. If White 
plays on a, capturing one black man, Black may re- 
capture at once, without any preliminary side-move, 
as he retakes, not one, but three white men. 

In Part IL will be given an example of how the 
fate of a large group of men may depend on the 
outcome of a knot situation. 
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Territories 


A territory, to belong to a player, must be com- 
pletely surrounded by the player’s men so that all 
lines of communication leading from the territory 
are blocked. The surrounding cordon need not be 
connected, but its separate parts must of course be 
safe against capture. 

In Fig. 19, which shows a completed game, White 
has a territory on the left border line surrounded 
by a cordon of men which actually consists of three 
separate groups. It is obvious, however, that each 
group is safe against any attack by Black. In order 
to capture the white group of five men at 10/A, for 
instance, Black would have to play on 11/A and 
12/B; but the first man played by Black, on either 
point, would be captured by White, playing on 12/A. 
Any other move by Black to capture a part of the 
white cordon can be met by White with equal effect. 

Although the owner of a territory may consider 
it as sufficiently safeguarded, the opponent may dis- 
pute the ownership at any time by invading it, either 
in an attempt to capture the surrounding cordon, or, 
if the territory is a large one, to form within it a 
territory of his own. 


Eyes 


Small territories of connected vacant points sur- 

rounded by men of the same color are called “eyes”. 

The points marked a in Fig. 9, 10, 11, 12, 13 

and. 14 are all eyes, consisting of one point only. 

The points marked a in Fig. 8 and 15 are not eyes, 
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as they are not surrounded by men of the same 
color. 

An eye with four points is shown in Fig. 18. 

If the surrounding cordon of men is connected 
as in Fig. 9, 16 and 17, the eye is real; it cannot be 
destroyed by the opponent except by capture of the 
whole group of men. 

If the surrounding cordon of men is not con- 
nected, as in Fig. 10, 11, 12, 18, 14 and 18, the eye 
is false: it is vulnerable and can be destroyed by 
capture of one or more of the men surrounding it. 
In Fig. 14, for instance, one of the white men is not 
connected with the others, and can be taken by 
Black, if he plays on a. This eye cannot be saved, 
even if it was White’s turn to play, as he could only 
keep Black from playing on a by playing himself in 
that position. Such a move would save two white 
men from capture, but the eye would be destroyed. 

The false eye shown in Fig. 18 may be converted 
into a real one by means of a black man played on 
aor bd. A black man on b would reduce the eye by 
one point. 

The formation of real eyes is of the greatest im- 
portance in the defense of a threatened group of 
men, as will be explained in Part I. 


Live and Dead Men 


A group of men which is safe against capture is 
“slive’, We may distinguish between two situa- 
tions, although the word “alive” ig applied indis- 
criminately to both. In the one case the group is 
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absolutely safe, so that any attacking move would 
be futile, and, if made, would require no answering 
move by the owner of the group. In the other case 
the situation is such, that the owner is in a position 
to meet effectively any possible attack launched by 
the opponent. 


A group of men is “dead’’, when it cannot be 
saved from capture. If actual capture is not carried 
out during the game, the dead men remain on the 
board until the very end; they will then be found 
within enemy-territory, singly or in groups, and are 
removed and disposed of as mentioned in rule (9). 


The Impasse 


When a group of men is attacked, the owner may 
succeed in keeping it alive, or he may lose it through 
actual or potential capture. There is still another 
possibility, however; the battle may result in a 
situation called the impasse, an example of which 
is shown in Fig. 22. It will be seen, that the chain 
of black men is surrounded completely from the out- 
side; to effect capture White must complete the 
encirclement also from the inside, by filling the two 
vacant points, a and b. However, should he play on 
one of these points, Black would play on the other, 
capturing five white men and saving his own. On 
the other hand, should Black attempt to complete 
the encirclement of the four white men, found inside 
his cordon, by playing on either a or b, White would 
play on the other point and capture all the black 
men. 
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Obviously neither player will play on these 
points, which, therefor, will remain vacant till the 
end of the game. 

The two threatened groups, the black cordon and 
the four white men, are said to be alive in opposi- 
tion. The vacant points are “no man’s land”; when 
the scores are made up, they do not count in favor 
of either player. 

The impasse will be discussed a little further in 
Part II. 

Making Up the Score 


Near the end of the game it will be found that 
there are vacant points between live groups of black 
and white men, which do not belong to any of the 
players, since they are surrounded by men of both 
colors. Such points are “neutral’; they should be 
filled by the players in order to avoid confusion in 
making up the scores. As these moves are of no 
importance as far as securing territory is concerned, 
they should be made at the very last. When, there- 
fore, a player starts filling neutral points, it implies 
that he considers both his own and the opponent’s 
territories as impregnable. 

The game is at an end when the neutral points 
between opposing groups have been filled, so that all 
vacant space belongs definitely to one or the other 
player, with the exception of the points of an 


‘eventual impasse. 


In Fig. 19 is shown a completed game, which 
was played with a handicap of nine black men (see 
next section on handicaps). Each player has moved 
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111 times. During the game Black captured three 
white men, while White took only one black. These 
men were removed from the board and are not shown 
in the diagram. 

A detailed analysis of the completed game cannot 
be made. We shall here only consider the various 
territories and dead men for the purpose of illus- 
trating how to make up the scores. 

To clarify the picture, which no doubt appears 
quite complicated to the reader, Black’s territories 
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have been marked with hatchings. It will be seen 
that he has obtained one territory at the upper left- 
hand corner, a small territory at the upper right- 
hand corner, containing one dead white man, and a 
large territory along the lower border line, contain- 
ing three dead white men. The eyes at 14/N and O, 
15/M and 16/N may, for the sake of convenience, 
be considered as part of the large territory, just as 
the eye at 3/R may be included in the small terri- 
tory at the upper right-hand corner. 

White has obtained one territory along the left 
border line, two small territories along the border 
line on the right, and one very large territory reach- 
ing from the upper border line far down beyond the 
middle of the board and containing 20dead black men. 

In order to make up the score each player 
removes the dead men from his territories and places 
them together with the men he has captured during 
the game on vacant points belonging to the opponent. 
Furthermore, each player rearranges his opponent’s 
territories so that they become rectangular, if pos- 
sible. One side of each territory is made five or ten 
points long in order to make the calculation of the 
scores as easy as possible. 

The result of the rearrangement of the game 
shown in Fig. 19 is given in Fig. 20. The three 
captured and four dead white men, together with 
several white men from White’s large territory, 
have been placed by Black in White’s small terri- 
tories on the right and left side of the board, leaving 
only two vacant points on the left border line. 
White’s large territory has been made into a rec- 
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tangle containing ten by seven vacant points. 
White’s total score is consequently 72. 

White has placed the 21 dead and captured black 
men in Black’s large territory and in the small ter- 
ritory at the upper left-hand corner. Black’s three 
territories contain 40, 10 and 8 points, giving him 
a total score of 58. White is therefore the winner 
by 14 points. It is this difference between the two 
player’s scores which is a measure of White’s victory. 

The reader should realize that the disposal of 
the dead and captured men, as described above, and 
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the rearrangement of the territories into rectangular 
shape is not necessary in order to calculate the 
scores; they are carried out only for the purpose of 
facilitating the counting. 

The scores could also be made up by simply 
counting the points contained in the various terri- 
tories, after the dead men had been removed, and 
subtracting from Black’s and White’s totals the 
respective numbers of dead and captured men. 

In Fig. 19 Black’s three territories contain 52, 
19 and 8 points or a total of 79, fromewhich we must 
subtract 21, the number of dead and captured black 
men; the resulting score is 58, the same as we 
found above. 

White’s territories, in Fig. 19, contain 61, 8, 7 
and 3 points, or a total of 79; when we subtract 7, 
the number of dead and captured men, we arrive at 
a score of 72, as above. 

However, the advantage of disposing of the dead 
and captured men and rearranging the territories 
as described, is obvious. The counting of the dead 
and captured and the subtraction of the numbers 
from the respective totals of vacant points is com- 
pletely eliminated. The subtraction is done auto- 
matically, when the men are placed on vacant points 
belonging to the player from whom they were taken. 
Furthermore, the number of territories may be 
reduced by completely filling up the smaller ones. 
And finally, when one side of each territory is made 
five or ten points, their size may be taken in at a 
glance, without any counting, except perhaps of the 
shorter side. 
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Handicaps 

In matches between players of practically equal 
skill, when no handicaps are given, the player using 
the black men has the first move. 

As it is an advantage, though a slight one, to 
have the first move, the question which player shall 
use the black men is of some importance. It may 
be decided in the following manner, 

One of the players takes a handful of men and 
requests the opponent to call out “Odd” or “Even”. 
If his guess is correct the opponent will take the 
black men, if wrong the white ones. When another 
game is played the black men are taken by the player 
who lost the preceding one, and go on. 

If one player is slightly stronger than the other, 
the weaker player will take the black men and move 
first. This in itself is a slight handicap. If a larger 
handicap is justified the weaker player, who always 
uses the black men, is allowed two or more men to 
be placed on the board on certain definite points, 
before the playing starts. In that case White has 
the first move. 

The number of men to be allowed the weaker 
player as handicaps depends on the difference in 
skill between the players. Between two particular 
players it may be continuously changed according 
to the results of their matches. When for instance 
the stronger player has won three games in succes- 
sion it is customary to concede one more man to 
the weaker player. The handicap may thus be in- 
creased until the weaker player succeeds in winning 
a game. Should he now win three games in succes- 
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sion, the handicap should be reduced by one man, 
and so on. 
The men allowed as handicaps are placed on the 
board as indicated in Fig. 21: 
The first two men are placed on 16/D and 4/Q. 
The third man is added on 16/Q. 
The fourth man is added on 4/D. 
| The fifth man is added on 10/K. 
if When six men are given the fifth and sixth are 
placed on 10/Q and D. 
The seventh man is added on 10/K. 
26 
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When eight men are given, the seventh and 
eighth are placed on 16 and 4/K; the fifth 
remain on 10/Q. 

The ninth man is added on 10/K. 

It will be seen that the first nine men are placed 
on the nine handicap points of the board. A larger 
number of men are seldom allowed, but if the dis- 
parity in skill is very large, it may be increased 
even to seventeen men. Those in excess of nine men 
are placed on the following points: 

The first four men—making a total of thirteen— 

are placed on 18/G, 7/N, 138/N and 7/G. 

The next four—making a total of seventeen— 

are added on 17/C, 3/R, 17/R and 3/C. 


Etiquette 


The etiquette of I-Go is essentially the same as 
that of any other game of skill. In tournament 


- matches the following rules should be strictly 


observed: 

(1) A move must not be changed when the 
man has been placed on the board and quitted. 

(2) A player must not converse with any spec- 
tator or do anything that may annoy or distract the 
attention of the opponent. 

(3) A player should not leave the game with- 
out first obtaining the consent of the opponent. 

(4) Spectators must not interfere with the 
game in any manner whatsoever. 

In ordinary matches the first rule is not adhered 
to. It is customary to allow the opponent to change 
a move as long as the next has not been made. A 
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player will even call the opponent’s attention to an 
obvious oversight and invite him to correct it. An 


-I-Go player of any skill at all is only interested in 


winning through superior strategy and skill, and not 
through his opponent’s blunders. 

When a player makes a move, which leaves only 
one point to be filled, in order to effect capture of 
one or more men, it is customary to call out a warn- 
ing, so that the owner of the threatened group may 
not overlook the situation. The Japanese players 
use the word “atari”, which may be translated by 
“T knock”. The players should agree in advance 
whether they will warn each other or not. 
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PART II 


ATTACKING AND DEFENDING 
SURROUNDED GROUPS 


Ee THIS section we shall study the means of saving 
or killing groups of men, which are completely 
surrounded from the outside by the opponent’s men. 
The surrounding cordon is supposed to be safe 
against any attack by the owner of the surrounded 
group. 
Eyes with One Point 

A group of men containing one eye only, is dead; 
the owner cannot stop the opponent from completing 
the encirclement by playing a man on the one vacant 
point of the eye. It makes of course no difference 
whether the one eye is real or false. 

If, on the other hand the group contains two 
real eyes, as shown in Fig. 23, it is alive under all 
conditions. It should be obvious to the reader why 
that is so. In order to complete the encirclement 
the opponent would have to fill two separate eyes, 
which of course requires two moves; but, as the 
first move does not effect capture it cannot be car- 
ried out at all. 

If one of the two eyes is false, the group is dead 
under the presupposed circumstances. An example 
igs shown in Fig. 24. The group contains one real 
eye, a, and one false, b. If White plays on b, the 
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false eye is destroyed with the capture of three black 
men. The rest of the group is now completely sur- 
rounded from the outside and contains only one real 
eye. It is dead and may be captured by playing a 
white man on a. 

If the white man at c had not been there Black 
could save the group provided it was his turn to 
move. A black man played in that position would 
convert the false eye to a real one and the group 
would then contain two real eyes. 


Eyes with Two Points 


A real eye with two vacant points is in every 
respect equivalent to a real eye with one point only. 

A false eye with two vacant points differs from 
the eye with one point only, in that it may under 
circumstances be converted into a real eye with one 
point. An example is shown in Fig. 25. The group 
contains one real eye, a, and one false eye with two 
points, 6 and c. This group is alive if it is White’s 
turn to play, as he can then convert the false eye 
into a real one by playing on c. The group is dead, 
however, if it is Black’s turn; a black man on ¢ cap- 
tures one white man and destroys the false eye. 
To complete the capture Black would have to play 
next on the conquered point—the point from which 
the white man was taken—and thereafter on b and a. 
If Black did not fill the conquered point, but played 
the second man on b, White could capture the two 
black men on 6b and ¢ by playing on the conquered 
point; the situation would then become the same as 
shown in the figure. 
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Eyes with More than Two Points 
The life of a group containing one eye with more 
than two points depends on its size and shape. If 
the group, as presupposed, is completely surrounded 
from the outside, an attack from the inside may 
result in the loss of the group provided the owner 
is not able to make two eyes, while it may be saved 
if he succeeds in so doing. The formation of two 
eyes before the attack from the inside is started will 

of course make the group absolutely safe. 
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A group is said to be unconditionally alive, when 
two eyes can be formed, whether it is the owner’s 
or the opponent’s turn to move. 

It is conditionally alive if the opponent, moving 
first, can kill the group. 

If the group can be killed, also when the owner | 
moves first, it is said to be unconditionally dead. 

The rules which are given in the following in 
regard to the life of the various eyes apply only to 
real eyes. If the group contains a false eye each 
case must be studied separately to determine 
whether the group can be saved or not. 


Eyes with Three Points 

The three points can be arranged in two ways, 
in a line and in an angle. Both eyes are conditionally 
alive, as there is only one point on which a move 
can be made to produce two eyes. When the oppo- 
nent moves first and plays on the strategic point, 
the group cannot be saved. 

Fig. 26 shows an eye with three points in an 
angle, which may be converted into two eyes by 
means of a black man on a. 

If it is White’s turn and he plays on a, the group 
is dead. To carry out the capture White would place 
another man on b, for instance. Black may then 
capture the two white men, playing on c. The result 
is an eye with two points only. Capture can now be 
effected in two more moves. 


Eyes with Four Points 


The four points can be arranged in five different 
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ways, in a straight line, in a line with one bend, in 
a line with two bends, in T shape and in a square. 


The lines are unconditionally alive, as there are 
two points on which a move can be made to produce 
two eyes. 


Fig. 27 shows a bent line with the strategic 
points marked a and b. If White has the first move 
and plays on one of these points, Black saves the 
group by playing on the other. 


If this particular eye is in a corner position as 
shown in Fig. 28, the above rule does not apply. If 
it is White’s turn to move, the life of the group 
depends on the outcome of a knot situation. When 
White plays first on a and Black plays on 6 to form 
two eyes, White can take the black man, playing on 
c. Black must now make a side-move in accordance 
with the rule of the knot; White may then capture 
the black men, playing on d. However, should 
Black’s side-move jeopardize an important white 
group, White may prefer to make a defensive 
move in answer to Black’s attack; Black then gets 
an opportunity to play on b and capture White’s man 
onc. It is now White who must make a side-move. 
Black may then save the group by playing on d, 
capturing the white man on a. It is possible, how- 
ever, that he prefers to answer White’s side-move, 
in which case White may again play on c. The 
fight to “win the knot” may thus be continued. The 
life of the black group depends upon the result. 

The T shaped eye, shown in Fig. 29, is condition- 
ally alive, as there is only one point, a, on which a 
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move can be made to produce two eyes (three eyes 
are obtained in this case). _ 

The square eye, shown in Fig. 30, is uncondi- 
tionally dead, as it requires two moves on two 
definite points, a and b, to produce two eyes. Even 
if it is Black’s turn to move the group cannot be 
saved, since White after Black’s first move, on a for 
instance, will play on the other point b. The situa- 
tion is now similar to the one shown in Fig. 26, with 
a white man on the point marked a. 


Eyes with Five Points 


There are twelve different eyes of this kind. 
Ten of these are unconditionally alive; they contain 
two or three points on which a move can be made 
to produce two eyes. 

The other two, the cross and the hatchet shaped 
eyes, are conditionally alive. 

The cross has only one point—the one in the 
middle—on which a move can be made to produce 
two eyes (four eyes are actually obtained in this 
case). If the opponent plays in that position the 
group is dead. We recommend that the reader 
figures out for himself how the group may actually 
be captured. 

The hatchet shaped eye is shown in Fig. 31. 
Two eyes can be formed by means of one black man 
on a, or two on b and ec. 

It is obvious that the group is alive if it is Black’s 
turn to play. If, on the other hand, it is White’s 
turn and he plays on a, the group is dead. Should 
Black try to form two eyes by playing on d and ¢, 
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White plays on the other point after Black’s first 
move. If for instance Black plays on b, White 
answers with a move on c. The resulting situation 
is shown in Fig. 32. To the inexperienced it may 
be taken for an impasse, since a white man on one 
of the vacant points will result in the loss of three 
white men, while a black man on one of the points 
results in the capture of all the black men. That 
the black group is dead, can easily be demonstrated, 
however. If White plays on a, and Black captures 
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the three white men, the eye has been converted to 
one with three points. As it is White’s turn to play 
he can kill the group by playing on the one strategic 
point. 

Eyes with Six Points 

There are 35 different eyes of this kind. One 
of them, shown in Fig. 38, is conditionally alive. 
The situation is similar to the hatchet shaped five, 
‘shown in Fig. 31. It requires either one move on a, 
or two moves on 6 and ¢, to produce two eyes. 

The other 34 eyes are unconditionally alive, with 
the exception of four, when in corner positions. One 
of these, the rectangular six, shown in Fig. 34, is 
conditionally alive when in a corner position. When 
White plays on a, Black on b and White on e, the 
group cannot be saved. The other three result in 
a knot situation or an impasse, when the opponent 
has the first move. It will require more space than 
can be allowed to study those particular cases here. 


Eyes with Seven Points 


There are 109 different eyes with seven points; 
108 of these are unconditionally alive, with the ex- 
ception of three, which in corner positions lead to a 
knot situation or an impasse, when the opponent 
has the first move. 

One of the 109 eyes, the “double square” shown 
in Fig. 35, leads to an impasse, if the opponent has 
the first move, whether the eye is in a corner or not. 

It is obvious that Black can make two eyes and 
save the group by playing on a. If, however, it is 
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White’s turn and he plays on a, Black can make two 
eyes by playing either on 6 and ¢, or on e and d. 
If he plays first on b, White plays on ¢, and when 
Black plays next on e, White plays ond. The result 
is an impasse with two vacant points belonging to 
neither player. If namely White plays on one of 
these points, Black plays on the other and captures 
four white men; he obtains an eye of four points in 
a crooked line, which makes the black group alive 
under all conditions. If, on the other hand, Black 
plays on one of the vacant points, White captures 
all the black men. 


Eyes with More than Seven Pownts 


Such eyes are unconditionally alive with the fol- 
lowing exceptions. 

There are four eyes with eight points and three 
with nine points, which in corner positions lead to 
a knot situation or an impasse, when the opponent — 
moves first. 

Before concluding this section we want to em- 
phasize, that under the presupposed conditions the 
groups of men killed by the opponent through one 
or more moves on the strategic points need not be 
captured, but may be left on the board until the end 
‘of the game. When we have shown what further 
moves were required to complete the capture, it was 
only to demonstrate that the group in question was 
really dead. 

If on the other hand the surrounding cordon is 
not safe against attack, the opponent may be forced 
by the owner of the group to carry out the actual 
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capture. Such a situation is shown in Fig. 36. 

It will be seen that White has played upon the 
strategic point of Black’s eye of three points. If 
the white cordon was safe against attack the black 
group would be dead. But Black can capture two 
men of the white cordon by playing on a and b. It 
thus requires two black moves to save the group, 
and two white moves, on c and d, to kill it. The 
player who has the first move will consequently win. 
If it is White’s turn he must carry out the capture. 
If he starts playing on c, Black may play on d, cap- 
turing two white men. Two more moves will take 
the group. 

It is evident that in actual play the situations 
described above will occur only as the last stage of 
a battle between the players in which one seeks to 
save a threatened group of men, while the other 
tries to kill it. It is during this fight that the players 
should keep in mind how the life of the group de- 
pends on the size and shape of the eyes which may 
possibly be formed. As soon as the owner of the 
group realizes that it cannot be saved, he should 
stop any further defensive moves, to avoid unneces- 
sary losses, and play somewhere else on the board. 
The opponent will then also as a rule leave the group 
alone and play elsewhere. The owner may then later 
in the game get an opportunity to come to the 
assistance of the threatened men by an attack from 
the outside upon the opponent’s force. The group 
may thus be saved in the end or the situation may 
reach a stage where the opponent is forced to carry 


out the capture as explained. 
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Some Special Situations 

In Fig. 87 is shown a black man on the second 
line surrounded by White on three sides. If Black 
situation, the black man cannot be saved. If Black 
plays on a, White plays on b and both men are lost. 
Another black man on ¢ only increases Black’s loss 
to three men, as White can complete the encircle- 
ment with a move on d. 

If the same situation occurs further from the 
border line the black man may be saved by playing 
on the adjoining point. 

In Fig. 38 is shown a black man on the border 
line surrounded by White on two sides. If Black 
plays on a to save the man, White plays on b. Black 
must then play on c, and White answers with a move 
ond. The “running attack” may thus continue until 
the corner is reached. Black will then lose all the 
men. To try to save the original one is futile. 

If, however, a black man is found on the first or 
second line in the path of the running attack (except 
on the last point of each line), the threatened man 
can be saved. As soon as Black obtains connection 
with the supporting man, it will require three moves 
for White to complete the encirclement instead of 
two. Black can then play on e and capture the White 
man on the border line, playing next on f, before 
White is able to take the black men. 

In Fig. 39 is shown another situation which may 
develop into a running attack. White is in a posi- 
tion to capture two black men with a move on 4a. 
To save the men Black must play on that point. 
White then plays on 0 and is again able to take the 
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group in one move on c. If Black now plays on e¢, 
White plays on d and so on until the border line is 
reached and all the black men are captured. It is, ~ 
in other words, futile for Black to try to save the 
original two men. 

If, however, there is a black man in the direction 
of the running attack, on any of the six diagonal 
lines, shown dotted in the diagram, Black is in a 
position to save the situation. The points marked & 
are exceptions; a black man on any of these will 
not save the group. 


PART II 


PLAYING THE GAME 


i eg course of a game of I-Go may be divided into 
three stages, the opening, the middle game and 
the end game. 

The opening play is distinguished by scattered 
moves which are made on strategic points in the 
corners and along the sides of the board. During 
the middle game the hand-to-hand fight takes place, 
while the end game starts when the game has 
reached the point where the board has been roughly 
divided between the players and the fate of the 
various groups has been practically decided. During 
the end game the encirclement of the territories is 
completed, making them absolutely impregnable, and 
the neutral points between the opposing chains of 
men are finally filled. 

We shall shortly discuss each of the three stages 
separately, although, as the reader may realize, no 
sharp line can be drawn between them. 


The Opening Moves 


It requires less men to completely surround a 
territory of a certain size and shape along the sides 
than in the middle of the board, and still less, when 
it is in acorner. Furthermore, along the sides or in 
a corner a territory may to a certain extent be 
secured by means of a few men placed not too far 
from the border line or from each other. A small 
territory along the side may for instance be defended 
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by two men on the third line, with not more than 
two empty points between them. If there are three 
points between them, connection may still be estab- 
lished—though with the sacrifice of one man—should 
the opponent attack with a man on the middle point 
in an attempt to separate them. These simple situa- 
tions are of course modified if opposing or friendly 
men are already posted nearby. A detailed study 
hereof cannot be attempted in these pages; we have 
only mentioned these special positions so that the 
reader may better understand the opening moves, 
_which otherwise might appear haphazard to th 

beginner. 

In Fig. 40 are shown the first 32 moves of a 
game, played in the 18th century by two Chinese 
master players. 

It will be seen that the first four men are played 
on the handicap points in the corners, so that each 
player occupies two diagonally opposite points. This 
‘is the standard opening play, used by Chinese players 
when no handicaps are given. 

The opening of this game is unusual in that the 
players keep on playing in third line positions— 
except the first four men—up till the 19th move, 
which finishes the opening play. The middle game 
starts with (20), which attacks Black’s corner posi- 
tion. 

Fig. 41 shows the first 32 moves of a game 
played in modern times by two Japanese experts. 
Unlike Chinese players, the Japanese start on points 
adjoining the handicap points in the corners. Other 
characteristic differences may be noted. Black 
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plays (3) in the corner diagonally opposite White’s 
first move instead of opposite his own, while White 
already attacks Black’s position at 3/Q with (4) 
instead of oceupying the fourth corner, which is 
then taken by Black with (5). The next three moves 
may still be considered as opening moves. The 
middle game starts with (9). 
The Middle Game 

The second phase of the game is by far the 

longest; while the opening moves may average ten, 
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the middle game will involve two hundred or more. 
The middle game usually starts with an attack 
upon a corner position established by one of the 
players during the opening. The agressor will 
attempt to cut the men in the corner off from con- 
nection with men situated nearby along one of the 
sides, so that the player’s territory in the corner 
becomes as small as possible. He may even succeed 
in securing the corner territory himself and capture 
a group of men. Asa rule, however, the fight is not 
carried to a finish, but is transferred to another 
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part of the board by one of the players, at an 
opportune moment. 

In the game shown in Fig. 40, the fight for the 
territory around the 1/T corner was continued up to 
the 72nd move, at which stage the result was still in 
doubt. Black played (73) on 15/0, initiating an 
attack upon White’s corner position at 16/Q. From 
here the battle spread towards the corner at 19/A 
and the middle of the board. A few moves were 
made which decided the fate of the formations at 
the 1/T corner in White’s favor. An attack upon 
the corner at 1/A was launched by Black with (149) 
on 3/F. By and by the battle raged all over the 
board and the developments from the four corners 
came in contact with each other. After about 280 
moves the fate of the various groups and territories 
were definitely settled and the end game started. 

The beginning of the game shown in Fig. 41 is 
characterized. by much quicker shifting from one 
part of the board to the other; within 32 moves 
three corners have actually been involved in hand- 
to-hand fight, and an attack upon the fourth corner 
has been started. 


The End Game 


During the end game the players complete the 
cordons surrounding their territories and finally fill 
up the neutral points. 

The first part of the end game is of vital impor- 
tance. The question who shall win the game may 
very well depend on how many vacant points a 
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player succeeds in securing -for himself or in taking 
away from the opponent during this final stage. 
Here as during the middle game, the player who is 
able to keep the lead has an enormous advantage, 
which he should do his utmost to retain, even at the 
sacrifice of a few points now and then. 
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In Fig. 42 and 48 are given simple examples of 
the closing moves which complete the encirclement 
of the territories; they also illustrate the importance 
of having the lead. 

Fig. 42. If Black leads and plays on a, White 
must play on b, Black on ¢ and White ond. The last 
move on d is necessary, as Black may otherwise play 
in that position and can then capture four white 
men. It will be seen that Black keeps the lead after 
having reduced White’s territory to only three points. 

If, on the other hand, White leads, he should play 
on c; Black must then play on e, White on a and 
Black on f. White keeps the lead and obtains 
a territory of five points; Black’s territory in the 
corner is furthermore two points smaller than when 
he was leading, so that there is a difference of four 
points in White’s favor. 


The examples of end games given in Figs. 42 and 43 are taken from 
“Das Go-Spiel” by Bruno Ruger, by permission of the author. 
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Fig. 43. If Black leads and plays on a, White 
must play on b and Black on c¢, capturing a white 
man. It is now to White’s advantage to take the 
lead in some other part of the board where more 
points are at stake. Black must follow suit so that 
both players abandon the situation until all other 
more important end plays have been made. Return- 
ing to the situation Black, if leading, will play on d; 
White must then play on e and Black on f, giving 
White a territory of one point and Black six, plus 
one captured man. If White leads and plays on d, 
Black makes the final move on f; White then obtains 
two points and Black six plus one captured man. 
Only one point was at stake when the situation was 
abandoned. 

If originally White has the lead he should play 
on f; Black may then with advantage take the lead 
in some more important end play. Returning to the 
situation, Black, if leading, plays on g and White on 
ce. Black obtains four points and White five. If 
White leads and plays on g, Black must play on h 
and White on c. White again obtains five points 
while Black gets only three. 

It will be seen that the value of the original ea 
in regard to the situation shown in Fig. 43 is con- 
siderable. When Black was leading he obtained 
seven points, White only one or two, while White, 
when leading, obtained five points, Black only three 
or four. 

Before concluding our discussion of the end game, 
we shall call attention to an interesting point which 
might escape the inexperienced player. 
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Should a player be in doubt whether a group of 
his men within the opponent’s territory could per- 
haps be saved through the formation of two eyes, 
or whether it would be possible to invade a large 
enemy territory and form’a live group within it, he 
would lose nothing by continuing the play and would 
gain enormously, should his plan succeed. 

As all vacant points at this stage of the game 
belong definitely to one or the other player, every 
move must be made either in the player’s own terri- 
tory or in the opponent’s; in both cases the player’s 
own score is reduced by one point. If Black, for 
instance, try to save some men in White’s territory, 
but does not succeed, each Black move has added a 
dead man to those already there and Black’s score 
has been reduced by the number of dead men added. 
For each move made by Black, White must also make 
a move, which can be made only in his own territory 
or in Black’s. In both cases each White move has 
reduced White’s score by one point. The difference 
between Black’s and White’s scores has therefore 
remained the same. 

If, on the other hand, Black should succeed in 
saving the men, White’s score will be reduced not 
only by the number of black men in the live group 
and the vacant points in the group, but also by the 
number of moves made by White during Black’s 
attack. 
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ADVICE TO THE BEGINNER 


The beginner is apt to forget the essential object 
of the game—to obtain vacant territory—and spend 
all his efforts on capturing as many of the oppo- 
nent’s men as possible. Furthermore, when attack- 
ing to capture, he usually plays in direct contact 
with the enemy, whereby he endangers his own men 
unnecessarily. And in defending his men against 
attack he again is liable to concentrate too much on 
capturing the attacking force instead of just safe- 
guarding his own men and the territory they sur- 
round. 

Against a wiser opponent such tactics are disas- 
trous. While the aggressor uses a considerable num- 
ber of moves to capture a few men, the opponent 
will secure for himself large territories by playing 
the same number of moves on strategic points along 
the sides of the board or towards the middle, not 
further from each other or from men already on 
the board than communication between them are 
assured. 

When the beginner has been cured of the 
aggressive spirit and turns his attention to securing 
territory, he is liable to commit another error, viz. 
to build a Chinese wall of connected men around a 
large space in a corner or along the side. Presuming 
that the territory thus obtained is safely his, the 
number of men used in securing it is out of all pro- 
portion; a much smaller number would have sufficed 
in safeguarding it for the time being, and the rest 
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could have been used to advantage in other parts 
of the board. 

Against a stronger opponent the player should 
be on the defensive. If a position in the corner or 
on the side, secured by a few opening moves, is 
attacked, the player should guard against being 
hedged in on all sides and try to extend the forma- 
tion along one side or the other or towards the 
middle. If the position is seriously threatened, he 
must try to make two eyes, if he cannot break 
through the attacking force and connect the group 
with others of his own men. 

It is true that attack is often the best defense. 
A threatening move by the opponent may often be 
answered by a strategic move in another part of 
the board. If the opponent continues the attack the 
player may have to give up the threatened position, 
at least for the time being, but may compensate in 
other parts. of the board, extending his spheres of 
influence at the expense of the opponent’s. In a 
hand-to-hand fight a defensive move may also often 
be played in such a position that it simultaneously 
threatens the opponent’s men. 

It is of extreme importance to realize as early 
as possible when a position cannot be saved by con- 
tinued defensive moves. The player should then 
take the lead in some other part of the board and 
may later be able to save the threatened group or 
gain advantages by forcing the opponent to carry 
out the capture. 

The player who attacks a group of men should 
waste no moves on actual capture, when the owner 
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of the group gives up the defense. Later he may 
be forced to carry out the capture; but to be just 
in time, is the mark of a good player. 

In surrounding a territory the player should 
make it neither too small nor too large. The long 
chain of men around a large territory is hard to 
safeguard against attack; an invasion by the oppo- 
nent may result in breaking up the cordon or in 
destroying most of the vacant space through the 
formation of a live group within it. 

The importance of having the lead has already 
been mentioned in the preceding section. To use 
it to best advantage requires a careful analysis of 
the various situations. Weak positions should be 
strengthened or the weakest spots in the opponent’s 
positions should be attacked in preference to extend- 
ing or strengthening formations which are already 
safe. 

In I-Go a slight superiority in skill usually results 
in overwhelming victory. Handicaps should there- 
fore be freely given and willingly accepted. The 
more the disparity in skill is equalized through the 
proper number of handicap men, the more interest- 
ing becomes the play. The stronger player will then 
have to exert himself to the utmost, while the goal 
of the weaker player will be to improve his play so 
that he may by and by have the handicaps reduced 
against the player in question. ; 
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| BRADLEY’S ADULT GAMES 


4411 WHOOPEE! 


A whirlwind of fun. Easy to learn—swift to 
play—with cards, counters and dice. New de 
luxe edition. Price, $1.50 


4313 CHECK AND DOUBLE CHECK 


Action—suspense—thrills—dominate in the 
plays of this novel card game embodying abso- 
lutely new and original features. Learned in a 
minute—played with zest by young and old. For 
any number of players, odd or even. 

Price, $0.75 


4394. KENO 


Modernized version of the great Mexican pas- 
time. A merry-maker adapted to any number of 
players—from two to forty-eight. Price, $3.00 
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4720 ANAGRAMS 

Fascinating — educational — a word building 
game for any number of players—a modern de- 
velopment of the old fashioned spelling bee in a 
splendid table game. A fine set with wooden let- 
ters. Price, $1.00 


4462 RENJU 
New version of Japan’s game of skill of ex- 
traordinary fascination—easy to learn, yet of 
intense playing interest. Played on folding board. 
Price, $4.00 


4240 SPOOF 

A novel card game with athletic complex. A 
riot of fun for the evening party—quickly learned 
—stimulates alertness of hand and eye—a smart 
game for everybody. Price, $0.85 


4452. THE THREE MUSKETEERS Dumas Edition 


A game of skill—all the fascination of chess— 
yet easily learned and intriguing to play. Folding 
board of beautiful design. Price, $4.00 
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